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NATIONAL WOMEN'S COUNCIL AND 
PEACE 

By REV. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 
(Report made to its Biennial Convention in St. Louis) 

This report must begin with an explanation of the failure 
of the chairman to call the committee formally together dur- 
ing the biennial period. Many persons declined to serve be- 
cause of conflicting duties. The Council Committee had and 
could have no definite propaganda or differentiated plan of 
work under that committee head while our country was at 
war and when no League of Nations had been accepted; 
hence some felt that to name peace was untimely and to 
actively work for it unpatriotic after our government joined 
the Allies. 

The chairman of this committee, in her private capacity, 
has constantly labored throughout this biennial period, to 
the extent of her ability, to lessen the war spirit, to protect 
conscientious objectors, to preserve the American birthright 
of freedom of speech, to oppose lynch law massquerading as 
"love of country," and to help maintain universal good-will. 
She also, during last winter, gave herself constantly to work 
in behalf of the League of Nations, which was accepted at 
the Paris Conference. As chairman of this Council Com- 
mittee, however, she has studiously avoided any attempt to 
secure action which would operate as a divisive measure in 
our many-sided household. She has functioned in this or- 
ganization only as a suggestor of study programs and a 
reporter of action passed by the board of officers. She has 
sent several suggestions for class-work and personal reading 
to the officers of affiliated bodies. In December, 1918, a 
resolution endorsing the League of Nations as a beginning 
of world organization was passed by the board at its Wash- 
ington, D. C, meeting, and was transmitted by the chairman 
of this committee to the officers of constituent bodies. 

In lieu of great achievements in this difficult time, the 
chairman of this committee on permanent peace (and for- 
merly the Committee of Peace Arbitration) begs leave to 
present the following resolutions : 

1. Whereas the signing of the armistice makes it our duty 
to at once begin work to prevent future wars ; and whereas 
although our constituency is divided concerning the legal and 
political machinery needed to substitute law for wars, but is 
united in the desire to make good-will universal and socially 
effective; and whereas. the peoples of those portions of the 
world devastated or crippled by war are now starving, dis- 
eased, and suffering to an extent never before experienced, 
and hence make an appeal to our sympathy and aid, which 
cannot be ignored: Therefore 

Resolved, That the first and emergency duty of all our 
membership is to take part in the fight-the-famine campaign, 
in the save-the-children crusade, in order to help preserve 
the fabric of our Commonwealth. 

2. Whereas our National Government has during the war 
fostered various agencies for the moral protection, the physi- 
cal well-being, and the recreational opportunity of our sol- 
diers and of young women in localities near camps and war 
zones; and whereas a continuation of both official and vol- 
unteer work in this direction is especially needed in order 
to make homecoming safe for the discharged soldier and for 
the general public: Therefore 

Resolved, That we urge active work upon our constituency 
in any way open to them; to translate the slogan of war, 
"Make the men fit to fight," in terms of civil life, "Make the 
men and women of our country fit to be citizens," and to 
establish a wholesome family life. 

3. Whereas this Council of Women has declared at previous 
sessions its unanimous conviction that civilization demands 



the substitution of law for war in the settlement of disputes 
between nations; and whereas at the meeting of its execu- 
tive board in December, 1918, a resolution endorsing the pro- 
posed League of Nations now under discussion, not as a 
perfect instrument, but as a useful beginning of world or- 
ganization, was unanimously passed; and whereas certain 
differing positions taken by statesmen in our country make 
the present issue less simple than it previously appeared, 
and there is now evidence that the sentiment of the Council 
membership is divided: Therefore 

Resolved, That we recognize with mutual respect the dif- 
ferences of opinion among us regarding the desirability of 
ratification of the League of Nations now under discussion, 
but we reaffirm our urgent demand for some form of con- 
cert of powers of council of nations, of League of Peoples 
which shall function through a world court, and a mechan- 
ism of reconciliation and practical interrelationship toward 
ends of international comity and world peace. We also call 
upon our membership to help in all possible ways to widen 
sympathy, restrain hatred and suspicion, and increase that 
unity of the spirit which is the bond of peace. 

4. Whereas this Council of the United States of America 
has organic relations with women of many countries, not 
only through its membership in the International Council, 
but also by virtue of its association with special interests of 
women which are already internationalized in organization ; 
and whereas we believe the women of the world are now 
called upon to play a great part in healing the spiritual 
wounds of war, as well as in giving aid and comfort to those 
famine-stricken, crippled, and weak in body : Therefore 

Resolved, That we urge upon our Council membership the 
utmost possible support of the International Council and of 
other international associations and agencies in order that 
the loving service of women, stronger than an army with 
banners, may help reunite the moral leadership of the world, 
and to this end we would urge also the strengthening of the 
National Council as a large factor in the international work 
of women for the common good. 

The resolutions were passed unanimously and with cordial 
approval. 



THE NEW HAMPSHIRE PEACE SOCIETY 

February, 1918-1919 

Mary N. Chase, Secretary 

In spite of the handicap of war conditions, I am happy to 
report that something has been accomplished the past year 
to promote international good feeling. 

International Mind Alcoves 

Last year I reported that books had been sent to fifty 
libraries in New Hampshire as a nucleus for an Interna- 
tional Mind Alcove. Mr. J. W. Hamilton, of St. Paul, Minn., 
conceived the timely idea that a section in libraries should 
be devoted to this purpose. The Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace furthered the movement by promising 
to send books, free, to any part of the world, as long as the 
supply lasted. They also agreed to send beautiful hand- 
made cards, the one on The International Mind to be placed 
near the books to attract attention. "The Basis of Durable 
Peace," by Cosmos, and "The Restoration of Europe," by 
Alfred H. Fried, are, perhaps, the most notable of the books 
sent, although all are excellent and up to date. I am pleased 
to be able to put on record that the books and cards have 
been sent this year to the following places in Canada : 

McGill University, Montreal. 
University of Laval, Montreal. 
University of Toronto. 
University Library, Halifax. 
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University of Saskatchewan. 
Provincial Library, Victoria. 
Public Library, Listowell. 

Such cordial and friendly replies were received from 
librarians in Canada, it occurred to me that it was fitting 
time to send this offer throughout the British Dominion. 
Books and cards have already been sent to the following 
places : 

University of London. 

University of Sheffield, England. 

University of Glasgow, Scotland. 

University College of South Wales. 

University of West Australia, Perth. 

University of Adelaide, Australia. 

University of Otago, New Zealand. 

University of New Zealand, Wellington. 

University College, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Canterbury College, New Zealand. 

Christchurch, New Zealand. 

Library of Parliament, Cape Town, So. Africa. 

Seymour Memorial Library, Johannesburg, So. Africa. 

Lending Library, Khasi Hills, India. 

The letters received have strengthened me in the faith that 
there is deep heart-searching everywhere among thoughtful 
people, and that the brain and heart of man may be able to 
work out a World Order wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

Books for this purpose have also been sent to Herbert V. 
Nicholson, of Japan. At last report he had received favor- 
able replies from the Imperial University and other univer- 
sities in Tokyo, stating that they would be glad of the books 
if they could fulfill the conditions. Books have also been 
sent to Fajardo High School Library, Porto Rico. 

Public Meetings 

We were fortunate in securing the services of Dr. Peter 
H. Goldsmith, Director of the Inter-American Division of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Dr. Gold- 
smith was sent to South America in 1916 by the Carnegie 
Endowment. He visited a number of schools in six different 
countries. He was instructed to present to a library in 
Buenos Aires 9,000 books and hundreds of pamphlets and 
maps, together with library furniture. Dr. Goldsmith spoke 
in the following places: 

Dartmouth College. 

Colby Academy. 

Proctor Academy. 

Franklin and Franklin High School. 

Manchester High School. 

Tilton Seminary. 

Holderness School. 

Lincoln High School. 

Phillips-Exeter Academy. 

Nearly all these meetings were open to the public. His 
beautiful pictures and complete understanding of his subject 
awakened much interest in our Southern neighbors and 
helped to strengthen friendly relations. All were delighted 
with Dr. Goldsmith and his lecture, and we hope that New 
Hampshire may have the pleasure of another visit from so 
gifted a man. 

International Coeeespondence 

The international correspondence among schools which I 
have been laboring hard to establish for several years has a 
good start in several schools. At Proctor Academy, letters 
have been received from Argentina, Japan, China, India, 



Porto Rico, and France. The Argentine letters are class 
letters ; the others are mostly individual letters. This corre- 
spondence has proved most interesting and instructive. The 
Argentine letters are most carefully written and are full of 
information. We have received charming letters from Japan 
and China, revealing a delightful personality. The same can 
be said of the letters from India. Our preconceived notions 
of the Oriental have undergone a complete change. The 
correspondence of the most absorbing interest the past year 
has been with little French refugees. We got in touch with 
these children through the American Friends' Service Com- 
mittee, an important branch of the American Red Cross. 
We began by sewing for the refugees, and I interested the 
Proctor Academy girls to help. Then we got in communica- 
tion with two hospitals for French refugees. Learning of 
their sufferings and their needs through letters received 
from nurses and the children, Proctor Academy became in- 
terested in sending a Christmas box to one of the hospitals 
for children. A large box was sent containing bags, dolls, 
animal toys, scrap books, drawing books, crayons, handker- 
chiefs, etc. — a large supply for fifty children. The school 
had a public exhibit which proved a great success. I in- 
clude this in my report, as it was in connection with ou • 
international correspondence. I have a few letters here, so 
you can see how artistic these children are. I will read a 
few sentences to show the spirit of the little sufferers. 

Specimen Letters 

In one of the letters received from Argentina last year 
occurred this striking sentence, "We never forget the cele- 
brated saying of our illustrious statesman, Saenz Pena, 
'America for Humanity.' " We were so pleased with this 
saying, "America for Humanity," that we had it placed at 
the head of our international stationery. In one of our class 
letters sent from Proctor Academy questions were asked re- 
garding Saenz Pena. The reply is of historic interest, and 
I quote it entire in the graceful language of the Argentine : 

"You ask news about Dr. Roque Saenz Pena. We shall 
commence by saying that he no longer lives. He was Presi- 
dent of our beloved Republic from 1910 to 1914, when death 
surprised him in such an honorable position, having dis- 
charged his office with much rectitude and energy. 

"Dr. Saenz Pena was a great legislator and man of great 
experience. He gave to the Argentine nation the electoral 
law, which assures to the inhabitants the free vote in the 
ballot boxes, from which should come out the expression of 
their supreme will. He reformed the antiquated adminis- 
tration, which did not correspond to our modern times and 
continued progress. 

"He was the worthy representative from his country in 
the Congress of Nations at 'The Hague,' where with vibrant 
words he cried from his seat to the whole assembly that 
America would hold its arms out to humanity without dis- 
tinction of race or religion ; from here the motto that pleased 
you — 'America for Humanity.' " 

A few words from another letter I will quote, as it shows 
they have grasped the significance of this international cor- 
respondence. They state they will be pleased to continue 
this correspondence "in the full conviction that by the chil- 
dren of other countries knowing each other better, they will 
esteem each other more, realizing the mutual desire to co- 
operate harmoniously in the great universal concert." 

Service and co-operation are sorely needed in the redemp- 
tion of the world. May the spirit of the Prince of Peace 
move the world to high endeavor, and may this year prove a 
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turning point in hastening the day when wars shall cease to 
the ends of the earth and all men become as brothers. 



CONVENTION FOR THE PACIFIC SET- 
TLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
DISPUTES 

Adopted by the First Hague Conference. 
Signed July 29, 1899.* 

His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia ; 
His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Bohemia, etc., 
and Apostolic King of Hungary ; His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians; His Majesty the Emperor of China; His Majesty 
the King of Denmark ; His Majesty the King of Spain, and in 
His Name Her Majesty the Queen Regent of the Kingdom ; 
the President of the United States of America ; the President 
of the United Mexican States ; the President of the French 
Republic ; Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India; His Majesty 
the King of the Hellenes ; His Majesty the King of Italy ; His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan; His Royal Highness the 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg, Duke of Nassau; His Highness 
the Prince of Montenegro ; Her Majesty the Queen of the 
Netherlands; His Imperial Majesty the Shah of Persia; His 
Majesty the King of Portugal and of the Algarves, etc. ; His 
Majesty the King of Roumania ; His Majesty the Emperor of 
all the Russias; His Majesty the King of Servia; His 
Majesty the King of Siam ; His Majesty the King of Sweden 
and Norway; the Swiss Federal Council; His Majesty the 
Emperor of the Ottomans, and His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Bulgaria. 

Animated by a strong desire to concert for the mainte- 
nance of the general peace; 

Resolved to second by their best efforts the friendly settle- 
ment of international disputes; 

Recognizing the solidarity which unites the members of 
the society of civilized nations ; 

Desirous of extending the empire of law and of strength- 
ening the appreciation of international justice ; 

Convinced that the permanent institution of a Court of 
Arbitration, accessible to all, in the midst of the independent 
powers, will contribute effectively to this result : 

Having regard to the advantages attending the general 
and regular organization of arbitral procedure; 

Sharing the opinion of the august initiator of the Inter- 
national Peace Conference that it is expedient to record in 
an international agreement the principles of equity and 
right on which are based the security of States and the -wel- 
fare of peoples ; 

Being desirous of concluding a Convention to this effect, 
have appointed as their plenipotentiaries, to-wit : 

[Here follow the names of plenipotentiaries.] 

Who. after communication of their full powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed on the following provisions : 

TITLE I.— ON THE MAINTENANCE OF THE GENERAL 
PEACE. 

Article 1. 

With a view to obviating, as far as possible, recourse to 
force in the relations between States, the signatory Powers 
agree to use their best efforts to insure the pacific settle- 
ment of international differences. 



* The sixty-one articles of this Convention for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes were amended and expanded into 
ninety-seven articles by the Second Hague Conference of 1907. The 
Convention In the form in which It was adopted by the Hague Con- 
ference in 1899 Is here given because the Convention of 1907 has 
not been ratified by the majority of the nations. By article ninety- 
one of the Convention as amended In 1907 It Is provided : 

"The present Convention, duly ratified, shall replace, as between 
the contracting Powers, the Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes of the 29th July, 1899." It seems that 
the 1907 Convention has not been duly ratified, and Is therefore not 
In force. 



TITLE II.— ON GOOD OFFICES AND MEDIATION. 
Article 2. 

In cases of serious disagreement or conflict, before an ap- 
peal to arms, the signatory Powers agree to have recourse, 
as far as circumstances allow, to the good offices or media- 
tion of one or more friendly Powers. 

Article 3. 

Independently of this recourse, the signatory Powers rec- 
ommend that one or more Powers, strangers to the dispute, 
should, on their own initiative, and as far as circumstances 
may allow, offer their good offices or mediation to the States 
at variance. 

Powers, strangers to the dispute, have the right to offer 
good offices or mediation, even during the course of hostili- 
ties. 

The exercise of this right can never be regarded by one or 
the other of the parties in conflict as an unfriendly act. 

Article 4. 

The part of the mediator consists in reconciling the oppos- 
ing claims and appeasing the feelings of resentment which 
may have arisen between the States at variance. 

Article 5. 

The functions of the mediator are at an end when once 
it is declared, either by one of the parties to the dispute, or 
by the mediator himself, that the means of reconciliation 
proposed by him are not accepted. 

Article 6. 

Good offices and mediation, either at the request of the 
parties at variance or on the initiative of Powers strangers 
to the dispute, have exclusively the character of advice and 
never have binding force. 

Article 7. 

The acceptance of mediation cannot, unless there be an 
agreement to the contrary, have the effect of interrupting, 
delaying, or hindering mobilization or other measures of 
preparation for war. 

If mediation occurs after the commencement of hostilities 
it causes no interruption to the military operations in prog- 
ress, unless there be an agreement to the contrary. 

Article 8. 

The signatory Powers are agreed in recommending the 
application, when circumstances allow, of special mediation 
in the following form : 

In case of a serious difference endangering the peace, the 
States at variance choose respectively a Power, to whom 
they intrust the mission of entering into direct communica- 
tion with the Power chosen on the other side, with the 
object of preventing the rupture of pacific relations. 

For the period of this mandate, the term of which, unless 
otherwise stipulated, cannot exceed thirty days, the States 
in conflict cease from all direct communication on the sub- 
ject of the dispute, which is regarded as referred exclu- 
sively to the mediating Powers, who must use their best 
efforts to settle It. 

In case of a definite rupture of pacific relations, these 
Powers are charged with the joint task of taking advantage 
of any opportunity to restore peace. 

TITLE III.— ON INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS OF 
INQUIRY. 

Article 9. 

In differences of an international nature involving neither 
honor nor vital interests, and arising from a difference of 
opinion on points of fact, the signatory Powers recommend 



